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THE STATE AS AN IMMORAL TEACHER. 

BY OUIDA. 



The tendency of the last years of the nineteenth century is 
toward increase in the powers of the state and decrease in the 
powers of the individual citizen. Whether the government of a 
country be at this moment nominally free, or whether it be 
avowedly despotic, whether it be an empire, a republic, a consti- 
tutional monarchy, or a self-governing and neutralized principal- 
ity, the actual government is a substitution of state machinery 
for individual choice and individual liberty. In Servia, in Bul- 
garia, in Prance, in Germany, in England, in America, in Aus- 
tralia, anywhere you will, the outward forms of government differ 
widely, but beneath all there is the same interference of the state 
with personal volition, the same obligation for the individual to 
accept the dictum of the state in lieu of his own judgment. The 
only difference is that such a pretension is natural and excusable 
in an autocracy : in a constitutional or republican state it is an 
anomaly, even an absurdity. But whether it be considered 
admirable or accursed, the fact is conspicuous that every year 
adds to the pretensions and powers of the state, and every year 
diminishes the personal freedom of the man. 

To whatever the fact be traceable, it is there ; and it is prob- 
ably due to the increase of a purely doctrinaire education, which 
with itself increases the number of persons who look upon hu- 
manity as a drill-sergeant looks upon battalions of conscripts : 
the battalions must learn to move mechanically in masses, and no 
single unit of them must be allowed to murmur or to fall out of 
the ranks. That this conscript or that may be in torture all the 
while matters nothing whatever to the drill-sergeant. That what 
would have been an excellent citizen makes a rebellious or ineffi- 
cient conscript is not his business either : he only requires a 
battalion which moves with mechanical precision. The state is 
but a drill-sergeant on a large scale, with a whole nationality 
marched out on the parade-ground. 
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Whatever were in other respects the evils attendant on other 
ages than this, those ages were favorable to the development of in- 
dividuality, and therefore of genius. The present age is opposed to 
such development ; and the more the state manipulates the man, 
the more completely will individuality and originality be de- 
stroyed. The state requires a military machine in which there 
is no hitch, an exchequer in which there is never a deficit, and a 
public monotonous, obedient, colorless, spiritless, moving unani- 
mously and humbly like a flock of sheep along a straight high 
road between two walls. That is the ideal of every bureaucracy ; 
and what is the state except a crystallized bureaucracy ? It is 
the habit of those who uphold the despotism of government to 
speak as though it were some impersonal entity, some unerring 
guide, some half-divine thing like the pillar of fire which the 
Israelites imagined conducted them in their exodus. In actual 
fact, the state is only the executive ; representing the momen- 
tary decisions of a majority which is not even at all times a 
genuine majority, but is in frequent cases a fabricated and fic- 
titious preponderance, artificially and arbitrarily produced. There 
can be nothing noble, sacred, or unerring in such a majority : 
it is fallible and fallacious ; it may be in the right, it may 
be in the wrong ; it may light by accident on wisdom, or it may 
plunge by panic into folly. There is nothing in its origin or 
its construction which can render it imposing in the sight of an 
intelligent and high-spirited man. But the mass of men are not 
intelligent and not high-spirited, and so the incubus which lies 
on them through it they support as the camel his burden, sweat- 
ing beneath it at every pore. The state is the empty cap of Gess- 
ler, to which all but Tell consent to bow. 

It has been made a reproach to the centuries preceding this one 
that in them privilege occupied the place of law; but, though 
privilege was capricious and often unjust, it was always elastic, 
sometimes benignant : law — civil law, such as the state frames and 
enforces — is never elastic and is never benignant. It is an engine 
which rolls on its own iron lines, and crushes what it finds op- 
posed to it, without any regard to the excellence of what it may 
destroy. 

The nation, like the child, becomes either brutalized by over- 
drilling or emasculated by having all its actions and opinions 
continually prescribed for it. It is to be doubted whether any 
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precautions or any system could compass what the state in many 
countries is now endeavoring to do, by regulation and prohibition, 
to prevent the spread of infectious maladies. But it is certain that 
the nervous terrors inspired by state laws and by-laws beget a 
malady of the mind more injurious than the bodily ills which so 
absorb the state. Whether Pasteur's inoculation for rabies be a 
curse or a boon to mankind, there can be no question that the ex- 
aggerated ideas which it creates, the fictitious importance which 
it lends to what was previously a most rare malady, the night- 
mare horrors it invokes, and the lies which its propagandists, to 
justify its pretences, find themselves compelled to invent, pro- 
duce a dementia and hysteria in the public mind which is a disease 
far more widespread and dangerous than mere rabies (unassisted 
by science and government) could ever have become. 

The dissemination of cowardice is a greater evil than would 
be the increase of any physical ill whatever. To direct the minds 
of men in nervous terror to their own bodies is to make of them 
a trembling and shivering pack of prostrate poltroons. The mi- 
crobe may or may not exist ; but the nervous terrors generated in 
the microbe's name are worse evils than any bacillus. It is the 
physiologist's trade to increase these terrors ; he lives by them, 
and by them alone has his being ; but when the state takes his 
crotchets and quackeries in earnest and forces them upon the 
public as law, the effect is physically and mentally disastrous. The 
cholera as a disease is bad enough ; but worse than itself by far 
are the brutal egotism, the palsied terror, the convulsive agonies, 
with which it is met and which the state in all countries does so 
much to increase. Pear alone kills five-tenths of its victims, and 
during its latest visitation in the streets of Naples people would 
spring up from their seats, shriek that they had cholera, and fall 
dead in convulsions caused by sheer panic, whilst in many country 
places the villagers fired on railway trains which they imagined 
might carry the dreaded malady amongst them. This kind of 
panic cannot be entirely controlled by any state, but it might be 
mitigated by judicious moderation, instead of being, as it is, in- 
tensified and hounded on by the press, the physiologists, and the 
governments all over the known world. 

The state has already passed its cold, hard, iron-plated arms 
between the parent and the offspring, and is daily dragging and 
forcing them asunder. The old moral law may say, " Honor 
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your father and mother," etc., etc., but the state says, on the con- 
trary : " Leave your mother ill and untended whilst you attend to 
your own education ; and summon your father to be fined and 
imprisoned if he dare lay a hand en you when you disgrace and 
deride him." The other day a workingman in London was sen- 
tenced to a fortnight's imprisonment with hard labor, because, 
being justly angry with his little girl for disobeying his orders 
and staying out night after night in the streets, he struck her 
twice with a leathern strap, and she was " slightly bruised." The 
man asked pertinently what was the world coming to if a parent 
might not correct his child as he thought fit. What can be the 
relations of this father and daughter when he leaves the prison 
to which she sent him ? What authority can he have in her sight ? 
What obedience will he be able to exact from her ? The bruises 
from the strap would soon pass away, but the rupture, by the sen- 
tence of the tribunal, of parental and filial ties can never be healed. 
The moral injury done to the girl by this interference of the state 
is irreparable, ineffaceable. The state has practically told her that 
disobedience is no offence, and has allowed her to be the accuser 
and jailer of one who, by another canon of law, is said to be set 
in authority over her both by God and man. 

The moral and the civil law alone decree and enforce the 
inviolability of property : anything which is the property of 
another, be it but of the value of a copper coin, cannot be taken 
by you without your becoming liable to punishment as a thief. 
This, by the general consent of mankind, has been esteemed 
correct, just, and necessary. But the state breaks this law, 
derides it, rides rough-shod over it, when for its own pur- 
poses it requires the property of a private person : it calls the pro- 
cess by various names — condemnation, expropriation, annexation, 
etc. ; but it is seizure, violent seizure, and essentially seizure 
against the owner's will. If a man enter your kitchen-garden 
and take a few onions or a few potatoes, you can seize, prosecute, 
and imprison him : the state takes the whole garden, and turns 
you out of it, and turns it into anything else which for the mo- 
ment seems to the state excellent or advantageous, and against 
the impersonal robber you can do naught. The state considers 
it compensation enough to pay an arbitrary value ; but not only 
are there many possessions, notably in land, for the loss of which 
no equivalent could reconcile us, but the state herein sets up a 
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principle which is never accorded in law. If the man who steals 
the onions offers to pay their value, he is not allowed to do so, nor 
is the owner of the onions allowed to accept such compensation : 
it is called " compounding a felony." The state alone may com- 
mit this felony with impunity. 

The state continually tampers with and tramples on private 
property, taking for itself what and where and how it pleases : 
the example given to the public is profoundly immoral. The 
plea put forth in excuse for its action by the state is that of 
public benefit : the interests of the public cannot, it avers, be 
sacrificed to private interest or ownership or rights of any sort. 
But herein it sets up a dangerous precedent. The man who 
steals the potatoes might argue in his own justification that it is 
better in the interest of the public that one person should lose a 
few potatoes than that another person should starve for want of 
them, and so either in prison or in poorhouse become chargeable 
to the nation. If private rights and the sacredness of property 
can be set at naught by the state for its own purposes, they can- 
not be logically held to be sacred in its courts of law for any indi- 
vidual. The state claims immunity for theft on the score of con- 
venience : so then may the individual. 

If the civil law be in conflict with and contradiction of relig- 
ious law, as has been shown elsewhere,* it is none the less in per- 
petual opposition to moral law and to all the finer and more gen- 
erous instincts of the human soul. It preaches egotism as the 
first duty of man, and studiously inculcates cowardice as the 
highest wisdom. In its strenuous endeavor to cure physical ills 
it does not heed what infamies it may sow broadcast in the spirit- 
ual fields of the mind and heart. It treats altruism as criminal 
when altruism means indifference to the contagion of any infec- 
tious malady. The precautions enjoined in any such malady, 
stripped bare of their pretences, really mean the naked selfishness 
of the sauve qui pent. The pole-axe used on the herd which 
has been in contact with another herd infected by pleuro- 
pneumonia or anthrax would be used on the human herd suffer- 
ing from typhoid, or small-pox, or yellow-fever, or diphtheria, if 
the state had the courage to follow out its own teachings to their 
logical conclusions. Who shall say that it will not be so used 

• See article " Has Christianity Failed I "— Nokth American Review, February, 
1891. 
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some day in the future, when increase of population shall have 
made mere numbers of trifling account, and the terrors excited 
by physiologists of ungovernable force ? 

We have gained little by the emancipation of human society 
from the tyranny of the churches if in its stead we substitute the 
tyranny of the state. One may as well be burned at the stake as 
compelled to submit to the prophylactic of Pasteur or the lymph 
of Koch. When once we admit that the law should compel vac- 
cination for small-pox, there is no logical reason for refusing to 
admit that the law shall enforce any infusion or inoculation 
which its chemical and medical advisers may suggest to it. 

On the first of May, 1890, a French surgeon, M. Lanne- 
longue, had a little imbecile child in his hospital ; he fancied 
that he should like to try trepanning on the child as a cure for 
imbecility. In the words of the report : 

"II taillait la suture sagittale et parallelement avec elle une longue et 
^troite incision cranienne depuis la suture frontale a la suture occipitale ; 11 
en resulta pour la partie osseusse une perte de substance longue de 9 centi- 
metres et large de 6 millimetres, et il en resulta pour le cerveau un veritable 
debridement." 

If this child live, and be no longer imbecile, the parents of all 
idiots will presumably be compelled by law to submit their chil- . 
dren to this operation of trepanning and excision. Such a law 
would be the only logical issue of existing hygienic laws. 

In the battlefield the state requires from its sons the most 
unflinching fortitude ; but in civil life it allows them, even bids 
them, to be unblushing poltroons. 

An officer, being sent out by the English War Office this year 
to fill a distinguished post in Hong Kong, was ordered to be vac- 
cinated before going to it ; and the vaccination was made a con- 
dition of the appointment. In this instance a man thirty years 
old was thought worthy of confidence and employment by the 
state, but such a fool or babe in his own affairs that he could 
not be trusted to look after his own health. You cannot make a 
human character fearful and nervous, and then call upon it for 
the highest qualities of resolve, of capacity, and of courage. You 
cannot coerce and torment a man, and then expect from him 
intrepidity, presence of mind, and ready invention in perilous 
moments. 
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A few years ago nobody thought it a matter of the slightest 
consequence to be bitten by a healthy dog : as a veterinary sur- 
geon has justly said, a scratch from a rusty nail or the jagged tin 
of a sardine-box is much more truly dangerous than a dog's 
tooth. Yet in the last five years the physiologists and the state, 
which in all countries protects them, have succeeded in so inoc- 
ulating the public mind with senseless terrors that oven the acci- 
dental touch of a puppy's lips or the kindly lick of his tongue 
throws thousands of people into an insanity of fear. Dr. Bell has 
justly said : "Pasteur does not cure rabies : he creates it." In like 
manner the state does not cure either folly or fear : it creates both. 

The state is the enemy of all volition in the individual : hence 
it is the enemy of all manliness, of all force, of all independence, 
and of all originality. The exigencies of the state, from its 
monstrous taxation to its irritating by-laws, are in continual an- 
tagonism with all those who have character uncowed and vision 
unobscured. Under the terrorizing generic term of law, the state 
cunningly, and for its own purposes, confounds its own petty regu- 
lations and fiscal exactions with the genuine solemnity of moral 
and criminal laws. The latter any man who is not a criminal 
will feel bound to respect ; the former no man who has an opinion 
and courage of his own will care to observe. Trumpery police and 
municipal regulations are merged by the ingenuity of the state into 
a nominal identity with genuine law ; and for all its purposes, 
whether of social tyranny or of fiscal extortion, the union is to 
the state as useful as it is fictitious. The state has everywhere 
discovered that it is lucrative and imposing to worry and fleece 
the honest citizen ; and everywhere it shapes its civil code, there- 
fore, mercilessly and cunningly towards this end. 

Under the incessant meddling of government and its off- 
spring, bureaucracy, the man becomes poor of spirit and helpless. 
He is like a child who, never being permitted to have its own 
way, has no knowledge of taking care of itself or of avoiding ac- 
cidents. As, here and there, a child is of rare and strong enough 
stuff to break his leading-strings, and grows, when recaptured, 
dogged and sullen, so are there men who resist the dogma and 
dictation of the state, and when coerced and chastised become 
rebels to its rules. The petty tyrannies of the state gall and 
fret them at every step ; and the citizen who is law-abiding, so 
far as the greater moral code is concerned, is stung and whipped 
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into continual contumacy by the impertinent interference of the 
civil code with his daily life. 

Why should a man fill up a census-return, declare his income 
to a tax-gatherer, muzzle his dog, send his children to schools he 
disapproves, ask permission of the state to marry, or do per- 
petually what he dislikes or condemns, because the state wishes 
him to do these things ? When a man is a criminal, the state 
has a right to lay hands on him ; but whilst he is innocent of all 
crime his opinions and his objections should be respected. There 
may be many reasons — harmless or excellent reasons — why 
publicity about his life is offensive or injurious to him : what 
right has the state to pry into his privacy and force him to write 
its details in staring letters for all who run to read ? The state 
only teaches him to lie. 

" You ask me things that I have no right to tell you," replied 
Jeanne d'Arc to her judges. So may the innocent man, tor- 
mented by the state, reply to the state, which has no business 
with his private life until he has made it forfeit by a crime. 

The moment that the state leaves the broad lines of public 
affairs to meddle with the private interests and actions of its 
people, it is compelled to enlist in its service spies and informers. 
Without these it cannot make up its long lists of transgressions ; 
it cannot know whom to summon and what to prosecute. 

That duplicity which is in the Italian character, so universally 
ingrained there that the noblest natures are tainted by it, — a du- 
plicity which makes entire confidence impossible, and secrecy an 
instinct strong as life, — can be philosophically trained to the influ- 
ences which the constant dread of the sbirri and spti employed 
under their various governments for so many centuries has left 
upon their national temperament. Dissimulation, so long made 
necessary, has become part and parcel of the essence of their be- 
ing. Such secretiveness is the inevitable product of domestic es- 
pionage and trivial interference from the state, as the imposition 
of a gate-tax makes the peasantry who pass the gate ingenious 
in concealment and in subterfuge. 

The requisitions and regulations of the state dress themselves 
vainly in the pomp of law ; they set themselves up side by side 
with moral law ; but they are not it, and cannot possess its im- 
pressiveness. Even a thief will acknowledge that " Thou shalt 
not steal" is a just and solemn commandment : but that to carry 
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across a frontier, without declaring it, a roll of tobacco (which you 
honestly bought, and which is strictly your own) is also a heinous 
crime, both common-sense and conscience refuse to admit. The 
Irish peasant could never be brought to see why the private illicit 
whiskey-still was illicit, and as such was condemned and destroyed, 
and the convictions which followed its destruction were amongst 
the bitterest causes of Irish disaffection. A man caught in the 
act of taking his neighbor's goods knows that his punishment is 
deserved ; but a man punished for using or enjoying his own is 
filled with chafing rage against the injustice of his lot. Between 
a moral law and a fiscal or municipal or communal imposition or 
decree, there is as much difference as there is between a living 
body and a galvanized corpse. When in a great war a nation is 
urged by high appeal to sacrifice its last ounce of gold, its last 
shred of treasure, to save the country, the response is willingly 
made from patriotism ; but when the revenue officer and the tax- - 
gatherer demand, threaten, fine, and seize, the contributor can 
only feel the irritating impoverishment of such a process, and 
yields his purse reluctantly. Electoral rights are considered to 
give him a compensating share in the control of public expen- 
diture ; but this is mere fiction : he may disapprove in »very item 
the expenditure of the state ; he cannot alter it. 

Tolstoi has constantly affirmed that there is no necessity for 
any government anywhere : it is not a government, but all gov- 
ernments, on which he wages war. He considers that all are alike 
corrupt, tyrannical, and opposed to a fine and free ideal of life. 
It is certain that they are not " the control of the fittest" in any 
actual sense, for the whole aspect of public life tends every year 
more and more to alienate from it those whose capacity and 
character are higher than those of their fellows : it becomes more 
and more a routine, an engrenage, a trade. 

From a military, as from a financial, point of view this result 
is of advantage to the government, whether it be imperial or 
republican ; but it is hostile to the character of a nation, mor- 
ally and aesthetically. In its best aspect, the state is like a 
parent who seeks to play Providence to his offspring, to foresee 
and ward off all accident and all evil, and to provide for all 
possible contingencies, bad and good. As the parent inevitably 
fails in doing this, so the state fails, and must fail, in such a 
task. 
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Strikes, with their concomitant evils, are only another form of 
tyranny ; but they have this good in them — that they are opposed 
to the tyranny of the state, and tend to lessen it by the unpleasant 
shock which they give to its self-conceit and self-complacency. 
Trades-unions turn to their own purposes the lesson which the 
state has taught them — i. e., a brutal sacrifice of individual will 
and welfare to a despotic majority. 

There is more or less truth and justification in all revolutions 
because they are protests against bureaucracy. When they are 
successful, they abjure their own origin and become in their turn 
the bureaucratic tyranny, sometimes modified, sometimes exag- 
gerated, but always tending towards reproduction of that which 
they destroyed. And the bureaucratic influence is always im- 
moral and unwholesome, were it only in the impatience which it 
excites in all courageous men and the apathy to which it reduces 
all those who are without courage. Its manifold and emascu- 
lating commands are to all real strength as the cords in which 
Gulliver was bound by the pygmies. 

The state only aims at instilling those qualities in its public by 
which its demands are obeyed and its exchequer is filled. Its high- 
est attainment is the reduction of mankind to clockwork. In its 
atmosphere all those finer and more delicate liberties which require 
liberal treatment and spacious expansion inevitably dry up and 
perish. Take a homely instance. A poor, hard-working family 
found a little stray dog ; they took it in, sheltered, fed it, and 
attached themselves to it ; it was in one of the streets of London ; 
the police after a time summoned them for keeping a dog with- 
out a license ; the woman, who was a widow, pleaded that she had 
taken it out of pity, that they had tried to lose it, but that it al- 
ways came back to them ; she was ordered to pay the amount of 
the dog-tax and two guineas' costs ; i. e., the state said to her : 
" Charity is the costliest of indulgencies ; you are poor ; you 
have no right to be humane." The lesson given by the state was 
the vilest and meanest which could be given. This woman's 
children, growing up, will remember that she was ruined for being 
kind ; tney will harden their hearts, in accordance with the les- 
son ; if fhey become brutal to animals and men, it is the state 
which will have made them so. 

All the state's edicts in all countries inculcate similar egotism ; 
generosity is in its sight a lawless and unlawful thing : it is so 
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busied in urging the use of disinfectants and ordering the de- 
struction of buildings and of beasts, the exile of families and 
the closing of drains, that it never sees the logical issue of its 
injunctions, which is to leave the sick man alone and flee from 
his infected vicinity : it is so intent on insisting on the value of 
state education that it never perceives that it is enjoining on the 
child to advance itself at any cost and leave its procreators in 
their hovel. The virtues of self-sacrifice, of disinterested affec- 
tion, of humanity, of self-effacement, are nothing to it ; by its own 
form of organism it is debarred from even admiring them ; they 
come in its way ; they obstruct it ; it destroys them. 

Mr. Ruskin, in one of the papers of his Fors Clavigera, 
speaks of an acacia tree, young and beautiful, green as acacias 
only are green in Venice, where no dust ever is ; it grew beside 
the water steps of the Academy of the Arts and was a morning 
and evening joy to him. One day he found a man belonging to 
the municipality cutting it down root and branch. " Why do 
you murder that tree ? " he asked. The man replied "Per far 
pulizia " (to clean the place). The acacia and the municipality of 
Venice are an allegory of the human soul and its controller, the 
state. The acacia was a thing of grace and verdure, a sunrise and 
sunset pleasure to a great soul; it had fragrance in its white blos- 
soms and shade in its fair branches; it fitly accompanied the steps 
which lead to the feasts of Carpaccio and the pageants of Gian. 
Bellini. But in the sight of the Venetian municipality it was 
irregular and unclean. So are all the graces and greenness of the 
human soul to the state, which merely requires a community tax- 
paying, decree-obeying, uniform, passionless, enduring as the ass, 
meek as the lamb, with neither will nor wishes ; a featureless hu- 
manity practising the goose-step in eternal routine and obedience. 

When the man has become a passive creature, with no will of 
his own, taking the military yoke unquestioningly, assigning his 
property, educating his family, holding his tenures, ordering his 
daily life, in strict accord with the regulations of the state, he will 
have his spirit and his individuality annihilated, and he will, in 
compensation to himself, be brutal to all those over whom he has 
power. The cowed conscript of Prussia becomes the hectoring 
bully of Alsace.* 

* Whoever may care to study the brutal treatment of ^conscripts and soldiers in 
Germany by their officers is referred to the revelations published this year by Kurt 
Abel and Captain Miller, both eye-witnesses of these tortures. 
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" Libera chiesd in libero stato " is the favorite stock phrase of 
Italian politicians ; but it is an untruth — nay, an impossibility — not- 
only in Italy, but in the whole world. The church cannot be 
liberal because liberality stultifies itself ; the state cannot be 
liberal because its whole existence is bound up with dominion. 
In all the political schemes which exist now, working themselves 
out in actuality, or proposed as a panacea to the world, there is 
no true liberality ; there is only a choice between despotism and 
anarchy. In religious institutions it is the same : they are all 
egotisms in disguise. Socialism wants what it calls equality ; but 
its idea of equality is to cut down all tall trees that the brushwood 
may not feel itself overtopped. Plutocracy, like its almost extinct 
predecessor, aristocracy, wishes, on the other hand, to keep all the 
brushwood low, so that it may grow above it at its own pace and 
liking. Which is the better of the two ? 

Civil liberty is the first quality of a truly free life ; and in the 
present age the tendency of the state is everywhere to admit this 
in theory, but to deny it in practice. To be able to go through the 
comedy of the voting-urn is considered privilege enough to atone 
for the loss of civil and moral freedom in all other things. If it 
be true that a nation has the government which it deserves to 
have, then the merits of all the nations are small indeed. With 
some the state assumes the guise of a police officer, and in others 
of a cuirassier, and in others of an attorney ; but in all it is a des- 
pot issuing its petty laws with the pomp of Jove ; thrusting its 
truncheon, or its sword, or its quill into the heart of domestic life, 
and breaking the backbone of the man who has spirit enough to 
resist it. The views of the state are like those of the Venetian 
municipality concerning the acacia. Its one aim is a methodical, 
monotonous, mathematically-measured regularity : it admits of 
no expansion ; it tolerates no exceptions ; of beauty it has no con- 
sciousness ; of any range beyond that covered by its own vision 
it is ignorant. It may work on a large scale, — even on an enor- 
mous scale, — but it cannot work on a great one. Greatness can 
be the offspring alone of volition and of genius : it is everywhere 
the continual effort of the state to coerce the one and to suffocate 

the other. 

Ouida. 



